THE  FOUR  GEORGES
True, he excelled him in affability; but he signally fell
behind him in the sterner qualities which master men
and beat down obstacles."1
In him George found a more satisfactory instrument than
Bute for putting Bolingbroke's theories into practice.
If North was a pliable instrument for the King, the
political system of the day was admirably adapted to the
latter's purpose. The deliberate corruption of Parlia-
ment had been begun by the Whigs in the reign of
Charles II, and Walpole had completed it. George now
proposed to employ in his own interest the machinery of
patronage which had hitherto been used by the Whigs in
the name of the Crown, but really for their own ends.
The cause "for which Harnpden died in the field and
Sidney perished on the scaffold" had become synonymous
with the narrowest oligarchical rule. The movements of
population had not been reflected in Parliamentary
representation. Manchester, Leeds, Sheffield, and Bir-
mingham were unrepresented, and Scotland had 45
members returned by only 4,000 voters, while 19 small
Cornish boroughs returned 38 members. Out of the 513
members for England and Wales, 254 sat for constitu-
encies which, taken together, numbered only 11,500
voters, and 56 boroughs had each less than 40 voters. It
was estimated that 71 peers, together with the Lords
of the Treasury, could absolutely nominate 90 mem-
bers of the House of Commons, and could procure the
return of 77 more; that 91 commoners could nominate
82 members, and procure the return of 57; so that 162
people could, together with the Treasury, nominate
306 members, or a substantial majority of the House of
Commons.
1 Rose, J. H.: The Life of William Pitt, Vol. I, p. 78.
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